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side of the cage, keeping him close to her side. The father was per- 
mitted to share the cage, but never made any attempt to harm his 
offspring. On the other hand, he showed no affection for him. 
From the very beginning the baby displayed the brick-dust red of the 
father. As is well known, it is no unusual sight, when a herd of 
kangaroos is feeding, to see the head of the baby protruding from the 
mouth of the pouch, nibbling grass. I have seen the young eating in 
this way in captivity. 

W. H. Sheak. 

A Note of the Prairie-dog Owl which resembles the Rattlesnake's 
Rattle. — In the summer of 1904 a party of fossil hunters, with four 
horses (two under the saddle and two hitched to the wagon), was 
trailing across Wyoming, at the time following up Bridger Creek, a 
tributary of Bad Water River. As they were moving along an old 
fence, under and to either side of which were numerous prairie-dog 
holes, mostly deserted, suddenly a "rattle" caused all four horses 
to shy out of the road. The saddle horses were brought back, and 
their riders searched through the low sage bushes and grass for the 
rattlesnake to kill it. A second warning followed and a prairie-dog 
owl rose, flying to a fence post some ten feet away, where it alighted 
and began a third "rattle," and this time all saw its stretched neck, 
bulging eyes, open beak and vibrating tongue. The whole appear- 
ance of the bird indicated assurance that it would thus frighten off 
any enemy; and it certainly deceived the four plains-bred horses, 
as well as the men, all of whom had for weeks been familiar with 
rattlesnakes, and two of them for years. The writer has often been 
startled by the rattle of the dry lupine pods, known as "rattle weeds," 
but horses are not so deceived. However they were clearly frightened 
by the owl. 

The usual note of the burrowing or prairie-dog owl, Speotyto cuni- 
cularia (Mol), is generally described as a squawk, and is not unlike, 
qua-qua-qua-qua, with variations in the last part. Generally the bird 
is silent, uttering its note only when startled. The unusual rattle of 
the individual described was heard repeatedly, for we camped about a 
mile above the prairie-dog holes, and each succeeding day for over a 
week some or all of the party passed the spot. The owl never failed 
to warn with its rattle and the horse or horses, no matter how tired, 
never failed to shy out of the road, — never having associated the rattle 
with the owl. After ten days the party moved camp and no more was 
seen of the owl, but it doubtless kept on rattling and deceiving animals 
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and men. If it succeeds in teaching the trick to its young, a protective 
habit of great value will be formed. 

F. B. Loomis. 

Feathered Game of the Northeast. 1 — In a volume of 432 pages 
Walter H. Rich, "a keen sportsman," has written of game birds for the 
man "whose nature study has been conducted .... mostly over a gun- 
barrel." He hopes that the scientific ornithologist as well, may find 
its pages of interest and profit. There are eighty original, full-page 
half-tone pictures of the birds, which are unusually life-like and in 
which color contrasts are well brought out. There are also a few 
hunting scenes, and one drawing in color presenting a pair of wood 
ducks. The descriptions of the birds are informal, and the author's 
joy in killing them is undisguised. He admires the woodcock's 
"lead-carrying grit," and a typical anecdote concludes, — "So the 
war went on until a lucky shot tumbled the bird from his perch minus 
half his head." Flavors of the birds are discussed as follows, — 
"The Sora Rail is usually introduced to the epicure in the form of a 
pie, and it is in this stage that it makes its best showing"; of the 
solitary sandpiper he says, — "I think he makes a good impression 
when, after being skinned, wrapped in a thin piece of fat pork and 
enclosed in a big potato, he has been well baked." The spruce grouse 
is "a pretty fowl for a dining room 'bird piece.'" The shooting of 
whistlers is enthusiastically described. These ducks are now pro- 
tected within Boston's limits and during the winter they give pleasure 
to hundreds of people who cross the Charles River daily. Their 
former destruction, as seen by the genial Autocrat, led him almost 
to lose his temper, for he wrote, — 

He knows you! "sportsmen" from suburban alleys, 
Stretched under seaweed in the treacherous punt; 

Knows every lazy, shiftless lout that sallies 

Forth to waste powder — as he says, to "hunt." 

In presenting this book the publishers announce that it contains a 
"timely plea for moderation in seeking game." Brother sportsmen 
are asked to paste in their hats the motto "Don't forget to leave enough 
for seed." The author says that "the Whistlers seem to be holding 
their own in the struggle for existence — a thing which can be said of 
few of the duck family" and that "indeed it is a matter for wonder 

1 Rich, W. H. Feathered Game of the Northeast. New York, Thomas 
G. Crowell & Co., 1907. 8vo, 16 + 432 p., illus. $3.00. 



